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THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN ART. 



By James Jackson Jarves. 




F THE nineteenth century- 
be not remarkable for great 
originality in art, or an out- 
. burst of aesthetic feeling and 
expression in fresh and new 
forms of profound concep- 
tion and invention, it can 
justly lay claim to a stirring 
eclecticism in the way of a 
tasteful revival of old art in 
multifarious ways and an 
eager desire to discover 
some new paths to fame for itself. In what we may 
•call the technique of art, i. <r., its material means, 
handling, scientific aids, finish of execution, our best 
men are behind none of any age. Where they fail is 
in the comparative superficiality or extravagance and 
treatment of their themes in the ardor of their pur- 
suit of originality, their intense realism in opposition 
to idealism, and the preference of so called truth — 
which is really poverty and ignorance of choice — to the 
lofty idealisms of classical and renaissant art. But 
there is good even in all this; for, where the true 
path to art is unknown, we can find it only by try- 
ing many, and erring often. Every obvious failure 
is a step in the right direction. We may shorten our 
way, however, by studying as they deserve the works 
of our predecessors in every branch and school of art, 
from earliest Egypt down to our own. In each at- 
tempt of humanity of every race to find its ideal of 
aesthetic happiness, there is a genuine contribution to- 
ward a divine result; or in plainer speech, the dis- 
covery of universal beauty by which all sensitive and 
inquiring minds are made to enjoy life more here on 
earth and perceive its correspondence to higher planes 
beyond our skies. 

Transcendentalism, however, in art, is no more pop- 
ular with the average mind than in literature. I must 



therefore descend to the plain ground beneath our feet 
and speak of things as I find them practically, leaving 
to my readers to say how far their eyes and thoughts 
agree with my experience. Setting aside ancient art, 
otherwise than as examples and standards in its various 
phases, and modern European art except so far as it 
stimulates and influences our own, I will confine my 
remarks to our native art. 

It cannot quite yet be dignified with the name of a 
national American school, in the sense of the French 
and others of older people ; but it is fast growing to that 
degree of unity of manner, motive and aim, and degree 
of technical excellence, as will entitle it to this dis- 
tinctive characterization. It is growing, and growing 
rapidly — so rapidly in technique that even the French 
artists are beginning to look on the Americans as actual 
rivals in the market. In neatness, quality, delicacy and 
brightness of touch, our wood-engravings, when at their 
best, excel the European. This progress is the serious 
work of a few years only. The American mind is in- 
ventive, but not imaginative. When its imagination is 
fully aroused, it will see sights and dream dreams that 
must carry forward our painting and sculpture into 
those lofty intellectual regions which favor inspiration 
from the highest sources and lead to motives that ap- 
peal to the universal mind, because they touch the deep- 
est feelings of humanity and confess a divinity that 
shapes our ends to better purposes than we know. The 
broad, vigorous, enterprising, throbbing life of our new 
America, its ambitions, sympathies, love of nature and 
quickness of apprehension, its acuteness of observation 
and investigation, its very blunders as well as its suc- 
cesses, the multifarious types of men that stir and quick- 
en its depths, its freedom of growth in every direction, 
the very evils as well as good that leaven its mass of vi- 
tality are all so much fresh food for art. When a master's 
hand — soon to come — arrives to shape it all into new 
phases of art-language and beauty, we will be surprised 
to discover there is so much food even for high art in 
our midst. But no truth is seen until the spiritual eyes 
are opened to discern it. 

The primary defect of American art, thanks to for- 
eign schools free to our artists, is rapidly disappearing. 
Italy, France, Germany, and England are all supplying 
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the missing links of America in our art education in a 
most generous way, by their museums of old art, and 
the stimulating example and teaching of their modern 
schools, in which Americans have every privilege and 
advantage of their own artists. This generosity and 
privilege, to their credit be it said, our artists appreciate 
at its true value, and ask nothing more of our o\vn gov- 
ernment than to let them alone. If it will not provide, 
by museums of ancient art and other institutions, the 
means of a sufficient art training for them to compete 
with the artists of those nations that do, they ask sim- 
ply that they be left to avail themselves of the good 
offices of foreign nations, and be put on precisely the 
same footing as to the sale of their works as foreign 
artists. If these must pay a heavy duty on importation, 
place those of American artists on the same footing; 
otherwise, the foreign nations that believe art is not 



is, that they should fully appreciate the great world of 
motives and spiritual and ideal inlook as well as out- 
look, American life, history, and nature, in themselves, 
offer as motives for their best work. 

In sculpture, without desiring to be invidious, I would 
mention two men whose works seem to me to indicate 
sound advance in the right direction of fine art and 
poetical or profound motives. The first is the late 
Edward Thaxter, of Portland, whose " Love's First 
Dream," now on its way to America, in delicate per- 
ception and treatment of a motive of pure fancy, is 
very striking for its originality and spirit — a work in 
the modern mixed romantic and naturalistic spirit of 
sculpture that is every way remarkable and strikingly 
beautiful. But Mr. Thaxter's life was not spared to 
bring forth the full harvest of rich promise this genuine 
American work suggests of his genius. 




Mural Painting in Entrance Hall of No. 27 W. 51ST Street, New York City. 

By Frederick Crowningshield. 

At The American Architectural League Exhibition. 



merchandise, but incarnate thought, spirit, civilization, 
— in fine, mental food, — will tell our artists to leave 
their schools and go back to their own barren land for 
art instruction and culture. In some way or other, the 
sober second thought of our people must remedy this 
impediment not only to our own progress in art, but to 
the growth of American civilization as a whole. Old 
as I am, I expect to see the time when every genuine 
art object will receive # at least as hearty and free a wel- 
come to our shores as every ignorant, dirt stained emi- 
grant of lowest human types, speedily transformed by 
our careless legislators into governing voters. 

Our artists show both their willingness to avail them- 
selves of foreign means of scientific education wanting 
in their own country and their appreciation of the fact, 
not known to Americans in general, that success in art 
depends on unremitting study of best means, as in 
every other profession. Their works now show the 
beneficial results of foreign study. What is now needed 



The other sculptor is Mr. F. Simmons, of Rome. His 
genius, for I may venture to say he possesses it, is of a 
larger, broader, and longer training. Its fruits, as well 
as the underlying insight into fine art, which are evinced 
by the entire characterization and motives selected, are 
of a high standard, based on a true feeling for the best 
points of Greek idealism and modern love of nature, de- 
void of a sense of mere imitation. I find this sentiment 
and execution in his late works, both ideal and portrait,, 
that I have seen, with a play of imagination, like the 
locks of the beautiful and youthful Medusa just begin- 
ning to change into the serpent form and attract her 
notice, that points to a poetical grasp of no commoa 
order. 

Hitherto I fear our artists have thought more of pe- 
cuniary success than of the honor and growth of their 
profession. When this dominates them, joined with 
clearness and independence in the choice of motives,, 
signs of which in a number of painters and sculptor 
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and perhaps in a few architects already appear, we shall 
be astonished at the rapid development of a school of 
which the proudest American will not be ashamed. 

In the minor arts growth is evinced even more con- 
spicuously. There are no art-tiles in Europe equal to 
Low's, in depth, purity, richness, and variety of glazes, 
and picturesqueness of composition. This is peculiarly 
an American triumph, which surprises every European 
of taste. The same may be said of the Lafarge and 
Tiffany glass, and of some of the Chelsea iron-work of 
the Magee Furnace Company, and particularly a cast- 
iron, polished frieze of passion flowers for a private 
house, which is largely and spiritedly executed in cor- 
rect style of work of this character. 

The fast-spreading craving for beauty in all things, 
however crude and uninstructed at present, in America, 
is a most cheering symptom of our growing civilization. 
The limits of this article forbid my expanding on a 
theme so inviting and hopeful ; therefore, I can only say, 
in closing, that to me the signs of the times are very 
auspicious for American art and artists in general, and 
none wishes them greater success than the writer. 



PICTURE FRAMES.— The collection of curious 
picture frames strikes one as a new departure in 
artistic life; yet one lady, we learn, has been 
collecting these things for over forty years. Two 
rooms of her house are entirely filled with them. Some 
are made of birds' eggs, of feathers, of snake skins, of 
bone, of varnished potatoes, and of quartz. One deserv- 
ing of special mention contains 9,976 nails of various do- 
mestic and foreign animals arranged in a fanciful design. 
When the Colorado beetle plague was prevalent, thou- 
sands of beetles were captured, and- ingenious picture 
frames constructed with them. — The Duke of Fife 
owns one of the most curious photograph frames in 
the world, which was made by Princess Louise of 
Wales out of her first Court train, and presented to 
him three years before their engagement was officially 
announced. The palace of the Vatican at Rome is 
believed to contain the largest number of valuable 
frames in the world. The most costly frame ever 
made is in Milan Cathedral, and incloses the celebrated 
picture of "The Virgin and Child." 



THE "Empire" is essentially a grand, dignified, 
and simple style, and the marked distinctness of 
its characteristic details makes it easily recogniz- 
able by the lay population. In the suggestive sketches 
are contained modern interpretations of those classic 
motifs which are conspicuous for dainty grace and 
refined vigor, and which are so unmistakably Grecian 
in their origin. 

The softest and most delightful colorings are peculiar 
to this style. The richness of deep-toned flock, the 
sober magnificence of green and old rose silks, the 
plain smoothness and suavity of color that character- 
izes old leathers, the strength and flexibility of woven 
tissues, the clearness and coolness of shining grey-blue 
and old gold satin, the splendid creamy flow of dim 
enamel or gold, and the barbarously rich incrustations 
of copper and silver are all correct possibilities of this 
rigid style, and they offer opportunities for the creation 
of many delightful and unprecedented effects in a 
mode, which among many artists is regarded as formal 
and severe in the extreme. 




Embroidered Portieres. By W. H. Aldrich & Co. 



RED IN DECORATION.— The "Red Room " in 
the White House, the official residence of the 
American President, at Washington, is decorated 
and upholstered in shades of red. The walls are of 
terra cotta color, with a 4-ft. dado of deeper shade, and 
a frieze of lighter tint, ornamented with a stencil de- 
sign. The tiles of the fireplace are mainly red, and 
that is the prevailing hue of the upholstering. Under 
the electric light the effect of the room is stated to be 
warm and glowing. 
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/f : IVN MANY modern houses a press is built off my lady's 
%^"JL ^dressing-room. In this are long, light, easy mov- 
ing drawers, in which gowns are laid out full 
length, instead of being hung up. One drawer is 
made of cedar for trifles, a feather box, an opera muff, 
etc., for which moths have a fondness. Such a press 
in a fine new mansion has one drawer lined with sandal- 
wood, in which a ball gown briefly reposes to emerge 
redolent of the perfumes of Araby. 



